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Book Burning and Censorship 


* 


Mr. Katven: It is just twenty years ago that the Nazi government 

ocked the entire civilized world by literally burning a great number 

books. In the last two weeks we find that the phrase “book burning” 

as again reappeared on the American scene and that a very heated 
troversy is going on about it. 

"he immediate background of that controversy is well known. It 

ms from the speech of President Eisenhower at Dartmouth when 

admonished us not to join the “book burners.”* This was immediate- 

‘ollowed by the colloquy between Senator McCarthy and the High ee 

ommissioner of Germany, James B. Conant, and then followed by ta 

sequent interviews with Mr. Dulles and Mr. Eisenhower. In some 

shion the phrase “book burning” has caught the public imagination, 

nd we have the controversy going. It therefore seems appropriate to 

s on a post-Fourth of July broadcast to take this as our point of de- 

arture in a discussion of censorship in the United States today. 

Faulhaber, let me start the discussion by turning to the immediate 

and precise question which was before Senator McCarthy and Com- 

missioner Conant—that is, the kinds of books which ought to be in our 

sovernment libraries abroad. What is your view on that? 


Mr. Fautuaser: I think that it should be a question simply of try- 
ing to put forth a balanced picture of America. It is not so much a 
question of selecting books which present only a given point of view 
on the United States. The problem of book burning here seems to 


1 President Eisenhower, in a speech delivered on June 14 at Dartmouth College, said, 
in part: “Don’t join the book burners. Don’t think you are going to conceal faults by 
evidence that they ever existed. Don’t be afraid to go in your library and read 
t does not offend our own ideas of decency. That 


concealing 
every book, as long as that documen 
should be the only censorship. 

© “tow will we defeat Communism unless we know what it is, and what it teaches, 
and why does it have such an appeal for men, why are so many people swearing alle- 
giance to it? It is almost a religion, albeit one of the nether regions. 

Z 4 “And we have got to fight it with something better, not try to conceal the thinking 
‘of our own people. They are part of America. And even if they think ideas that are con- 
trary to ours, their right to say them, their right to record them, and their right to have 
them at places where they are accessible to others is unquestioned, or it isn’t America... .” 
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be one of possibly trying to kill ideas, and it is certain that after the: 
fires have cooled down, let us say, the ideas actually do still inflame: 
the minds of people throughout the world—not just abroad, but evem: 
in the United States. Certainly I do not think that there can be any’ 
question of censorship of these books. The idea should be to present: 
a balanced picture of the United States, and, inasmuch as we presum-- 
ably have Communists here in the United States, there should be: 
some sort of infiltration, no matter what form it takes. This is the: 
United States; this is the picture which should be presented, I think.. 


Mr. Katven: But would you agree then or disagree with Senator’ 
McCarthy’s position that books by Communist authors should not: 
be in these libraries abroad? 


Mr. Fautaser: If the Communist is an American, and it is at 
question of proving whether he is a Communist, I still think that: 
these books should definitely be in these libraries so as to give this: 
picture of the United States to our friends overseas. 


Mr. Karven: Would you regard that question, whichever way you! 
resolve it, as the particularly exciting or burning issue? Is this the: 
issue which you think has caught the public imagination? 


Mr. Fautuaser: No, I doubt that, because I think that the public: 
has not at this point realized the real problems involved, except for: 
the question of remembering that the Nazis and, in some cases, the: 
Communists have burned books in the past. Under these circum-- 
stances they associate the idea of book-burning with something which. 
the Nazis have done and therefore for the first time the American. 
people are realizing that something is wrong with book burnings.. 


Mr. Katven: Let me throw out a suggestion of my own in turning: 
to Mr. Llewellyn. It seems to me an extraordinary psychological | 
matter that book burning came back into public discussion as a result: 
of this incident. We do have a report that eleven books seem to: 
have been burned somewhere in Europe, but the report is not too re-- 
liable, and the burning of the eleven books can hardly be the focal. 
point of the controversy. I would like to throw out as a suggestion that: 
we may see here a shift in our approach to the problem of subversive. 
activity and propaganda. It has been my impression that over the last: 
five or ten years, when we have been actively concerned with the: 
question legally, our concern has been almost entirely with subversive. 
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personnel, with conspiratorial activity. It was possible, therefore, to 
y in that context that we were not inhibiting the freedom of ex- 
pression of ideas, that we were concerned with people. I would sug- 
gest that perhaps this marks a shift from that emphasis to a concern 
with the books themselves and in a sense with the “loyalty” of the 
books. Llewellyn, what is your view on the reality of this contro- 
versy? 

~ Mr. Lrewettyn: It is a question a good deal deeper than the loyalty 
of books. I think that it is a question which goes into whether the 
ideas in books are loyal or not, whether they have any business to 
be risked as something which members of our public can read. And 
I quite agree with you that the shift is quite marked as against what 
Phas been going on for the last fifteen years, let us say. But I would say, 
‘on the other hand, that it is a shift back to the kind of worry which 
censorship has raised from the beginning of our civilization on this 
side of the water, let alone what has gone on on the other side of the 
water. I would say that really the striking novelty was that for a 
relatively short period we started chasing people instead of chasing 
ideas; and I would say that the thing which the Fourth of July sym- 
bolizes is that in our sober moments, our forefathers arrived at the 
idea that ideas should not be chased. 


- Mr. Katven: I take it, then, that you would agree with the general 
public reaction that it is more serious if we are chasing ideas than if 
we are chasing people? 

Mr. Lirwettyn: Vastly! After all, turning the rascals out has been 
a perfectly proper pursuit of American political life from the time 
that American political life started. 


Mr. Fautuaser: I would like to point out at this moment that it 
js impossible to separate the idea from the man and that really the 
problem remains the same. The ideas come from the man, and there- 
fore we are still, in a sense, chasing men. 

Mr. Katven: In one sense, some of the selections made at this time 
make that an easy point to refute. I will take the easiest example 
for my side. In the case of Dashiel Hammett, the mystery-story writer, 
it seems very easy to separate the idea from the man. And, as I under- 
stand, even President Eisenhower and Senator McCarthy readily 
‘agree. One curious thing which infected this particular example is 
the use of the criteria by which to select the books. 
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Mr. LreweLtyn: I was about to say that Dashiel Hammett is a fine 
example of deep-ingrained capitalism. 

In regard to the problem of separating the idea from the bookseller 
or the problem, indeed, of separating which ideas or which books or 
which men are to be examined, I do think that the risk with which we 
were dealing from abroad raises a problem. After all, it is pretty tough 
to me to discover (and I pick two authors only, all of whose writings 
I happen to know, I think, from cover to cover) that there can be 
anything un-American or undesirable in the works of either Charles 
Beard or John Dewey. It comes as a shock to find that anybody can 
even consider removing that type of literature from access by anybody. 


Mr. Katven: It is true that we do not have as yet, and perhaps 
never will have, the exact story as to what books have been removed. 
But I certainly agree with Mr. Llewellyn that the story, insofar as we 
have it, is most disconcerting and seems once again to underscore 
very vividly one of the great problems which has always beset censor- 
ship—the type of arbitrary mistakes that the censor is almost certain 
to make. This is perhaps the most splendid example we could have 
asked for. 

I would also like to suggest that however we limit the example 
to selection of books for libraries abroad, it necessarily carries a more 
serious implication. There will always be great trouble if the govern- 
ment wants established that certain books are not fit for a certain type 
of government library; however bona fide its intention of limiting’ 
its judgment to just that question, it seems to me once it has been made 
public, as it has now been made, the necessary implication is that 
if these books are not fit for government libraries abroad, just what 
libraries are they fit for and just what people are they fit for? It is a. 
short step, I think, and one which we might be very ready to take, 
to banning these books in general rather than banning them only from 
so select collection of books abroad. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: Does your problem not come to the whole ques- 
tion of public libraries and, indeed, to the whole problem of general 
publication? I suppose that it is when you come to the problem of: 
general publication and access by anybody who wishes either to buy 
or consult the books that the thing reaches its worst position, is it not? 

When it comes to a matter of censorship by law, it cuts beyond. 
library. It goes down into the question as to whether the books shall. 
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published at all. That has been the ancient controversy and the 
ancient worry. If the book gets out at all, one can hope that it will 
nake its way, when it is a good book; but if it is to be kept from 
ublication, or, as the modern phrase goes, “burned” even after pub- 
ication, what happens is the kind of thing which happened to that 
eat library in Alexandria that you remember has been a burned 
oss, a handicap to civilization for two thousand years since the burn- 
ing happened. 


Mr. Katven: I take it that you would emphasize not only the dan- 
fers in censorship of arbitrary judgment and vagueness of standards 
ut also that the censorship as we have seen it in our tradition usually 
rates, as you say, in advance—that is, instead of penalizing im- 
proper books once they are published, it operates to keep them out 
together. 


Mr. Liewettyn: I would go further in regard to the present condi- 
on. I would say that today, when the means of communicating with 
folks are by way of microphones and television and films, it becomes 
almost essential, if there is going to be any censoring at all, to hit the 
thing in advance. I would say that that raises one of the most difficult 
age both constitutionally and as a matter of sense, that there is, 
ecause the good old rule under our approach to communications laid 
down in our legal tradition and our constitutional tradition was that 
anyone could publish anything he wanted to and answer for it after- 
ward. 
_ These days if that is allowed to happen, everything that censorship 
is for is upset. The only way effectively to stop is to stop. If you broad- 
cast to the world, there is no cure by way of a jury trial afterward. This 
problem of anticipatory action, of cutting people out from even talk- 
ing to start with, cuts down into the judgment of individual, extreme- 
ly fallible, and, for my money, mostly stupid people who happen to 
be officials in office. 


Mr. Katven: That leaves us with the real dilemma, I take it, that 
the only way of solving the real problem of the circulation of evil 
propaganda, if I can use that phrase for a moment, is to solve it so 
thoroughly as to make the solution more dangerous than the ill. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: The only thing I can say is that if that is the kind 
of penalty you have to put on, you have to go slow; you have to 
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go slower; and you have to go slowest. And that does not seem to be 
the way in which censors operate, Mr. Kalven. 


Mr. Katven: We started off with the phrase about “book burning.” 
It is a very vivid phrase, and Mr. Faulhaber reminded us before that 
it has apparently made a permanent impression on the imagination 
of Americans as a result of the Nazi experience. Perhaps he is quite 
right that our reaction is a quick reaction to the phrase itself. That 
is, the one thing that we do not want to have anything to do with is 
book burning. That is, per se, evil. 

Llewellyn, I understand that you had the privilege of having one 
of your books burned by the Germans. Do you want to explore a 
little more the startling impact that the phrase “book burning” seems 
to have on all of us? 


Mr. Lrewettyn: All I can say is that it is reported to me that it 
happened. I have survived, and the book has not. I think that that 
is very regrettable! 


Mr. Fauiuaser: You are an American, Mr. Llewellyn, and you are 
not living in Germany, I am afraid. 


Mr. Liewettyn: But I wrote it in German. 


Mr. Katven: I suppose we can say that we are glad Mr. Llewellyn 
did survive. But the burning of the book is a sort of physical destruc- 
tion of part of the tradition, part of the culture, part of the institution, 
and in that sense seems to be a singularly evil symbol. It is in a sense 
encouraging, even though it is perhaps an ironic instance from which 
to take encouragement, that this last controversy seems to suggest that 
the public is for once much more aroused about the implications of it 
than I think it has been at times in the recent past. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: And I think that that is thoroughly solid. Whereas 
you chase the evil man and get rid of him and can forget him; that can 
be done and be done and be done, but when you move into an attack 
on the ideas which are involved, you tend to attack the very struc- 
ture of what it is all about. None of us know which are the good ideas 
politically around here these days. We have spent most of our lives 
fighting about that and will continue to, I hope. I hope that you did 
not vote the same way I did at the last election! 

Mr. Katven: You mean by that, we lost. 


Mr. Fautuaser: Quite right. 
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_ Mk, Litwettyn: The freedom of continued operation, however, is 
he vital thing, even though we turn out the particular people of whom 
we do not approve. This business of attack on ideas and books is a 
type of attack which cuts almost down as far as cutting under the 
very structure of our democratic government and the ability to dis- 


uss and to deal with things. 


_ Mk. Katven: Perhaps we would all agree that we can, in a sense, 
perversely congratulate Senator McCarthy for having shocked the 
public into a closer appreciation of some of its problems. 

I would like at this point to make what may seem to be a total 
transition. President Eisenhower in his famous Dartmouth speech said, 
jn addition to the point that we should not join the book burners, that 
an American ought to be free to read any book in any library so 
long as the book did not offend our standards of decency. And that 
reminds us that another great area of censorship in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican tradition has dealt not with the political sphere but with what 
e might technically call obscenity or with problems of morality and 
decency. We have evidence in terms of the hearings of the so-called 
Gathings Committee, a committee of the House which went rather 
elaborately into the problem of pornographic literature in the United 
States, that there is considerable official attention being paid again to 
the adequacy of our controls of censorship in this area. Faulhaber, 
is this the same problem? Is this censorship on another front but the 
same sort of thing, or is this really quite different? 


~ Mr. Fautuazer: In my view there is a definite split, a wall between 
the problem of political censorship and what I would call “family 
censorship.” I would like to drop the word “censorship” and call it 
more “family education” or the education of children in the family. 
Political censorship, I think, results in simply stifling any discussion 
of the goals and the techniques which a society is going to use to 
reach those goals. This is an open field, and there must be a freedom 
of expression in this realm. 

But when we come to talk about obscenities, obscene literature, 
Jornographic material, here we have the problem of the family defi- 
titely, inasmuch as the parents are the educators; I think commonly 
accepted so, of their children. Here in this field the family is the way 
© meet this specific problem. It falls quite naturally into the com- 
munity life of the family that the parent should have some sort of at 
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least selective control over the things which the children are reading. 


Mr. Katven: Would you have the same objections to the state’s — 
exercising censorship in matters of obscenity as you would to its 
exercising censorship in the political sphere? 


Mr. Fauruaser: I would grant them a certain minimum control 
inasmuch as it is practically impossible in most cases for the housewife 
to meet the problem by controlling it in the home. If the items appear 
on the local newsstand, she has the problem of wondering whether 
Johnny is going to read them in the back alley, you see. So that this 
minimum of the worst appearing, in other words, should be prevented. 
But, beyond that, it is the problem for the parents to create some sort 
of critical sense in the children so that they eventually can judge as 
they grow and meet this problem on their own. 


Mr. Katven: But the removal or the prevention of the circulation of 
obscene books by the state, whatever the margin of control which is 
allowed to it, does not stimulate you to protest in the same fashion that 
the first mention of political books would? 


Mr. Fautyaser: No, because again I say that there are two quite 
distinct cases. The problem of sex and the problem of political choice 
are two quite different things. 


Mr. Katven: Llewellyn, what is your view on this? 


Mr. LiEwettyn: On the other hand, Kalven, would you not have 
a little trouble yourself in regard to the point raised by Faulhaber? 


Mr. Katven: I will agree in putting a question to the two of you 
to aid me on. As you know, I am the father of three young boys who 
have not quite reached the reading stage, but I anticipate that they soon 
will. I also anticipate, as a parent, that I shall exercise some restraint 
over what they read, certainly in what we loosely call the “obscenity 
area.” You may press me, therefore, with what seems to be a con- 
tradiction of my position. If I do, as a parent, exercise intelligent cen- 
sorship inside that family, you may ask what all the fuss is about if 
the censorship is also exercised by some other groups in perhaps a more 
efficient manner elsewhere. I would appreciate advice from both of 


you on how to solve my problem of rearing my children, reconciling 
my intellectual integrity in the process. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: That last one, of course, is the tough one, although 
I think that the first one is tough enough. But the point on which I 
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can talk, although I cannot presume to advise you as to how to rear 
those children, is the question of whether there is not a tremendous 
ifference in who does the controlling and the response to his 
judgments. In the first place, inside the family the person who does 
the controlling is intimately and directly connected with and concerned 
with the people for whom he does the controlling. There is nothing 
blind about that. 


~ Mr. Fautuaser: We hope. 


_ Mr. Liewettyn: It may be blind in terms of vision, but it is not 
blind in terms of not knowing what the consequences are. You see 
results. 


~ Mr. Katven: At least, it is humanized. 
~ Mr. Fauruaser: Quite right. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: And you get your reactions, too. After all, nobody 
has ever watched a family who has not seen the kids make themselves 
felt against decisions that they thought were unjustified. They may 
have the decisions put over on them, but the man who made the 
decision still gets his reaction. He has to face up to the responsibility 
himself. Inside the state, Kalven, I do not see that that kind of thing 
happens. You can make your decision and completely ignore whom 
it costs and what it costs him. You push him away. You take the 
stuff away. Nobody comes and gives you that drive and urge and 
pressure which children can place upon a parent for a decision which 
was unjust or indecent or unwise. 


Mr. Katven: I can see that Mr. Llewellyn knows my children. 


Mr. Liewettyn: That is a very fundamental thing. I think that 
the impersonal decision of the state official is infinitely more likely 
to be unhappy and unwise, and I appeal to anybody who ever has 
been in any armed service, as he meditates upon the kind of censor- 
ship decision that he saw inside that service, to think of that kind of 
thing. Brother Faulhaber here has spoken in this connection of the 
effects of the technological revolution. Why do you not talk to that 
for a second? 

Mr. Fauruaser: It seems to me at the moment, or at least in the 


last generation, modern parents are faced with things with which our 
srandparents were never faced in the rearing of their children. The 
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radio and television and, of course, the mass production of comic and 
pocket books: create new problems which really have never been — 
dealt with. We cannot, in other words, depend upon the ways in 
which our parents reared us with regard to these problems. Here is 
a completely new field in which we seem, once again, to be caught 
behind technological change. Definitely this problem can, so far as I 
can see, be met only in the home, because the state, as Mr. Llewellyn 
points out, is too large and too distant, you might say, from the 
given problem of the family community. And in the family, again, 
you can have more justice and more love which can bring about a 
more realistic evaluation of those things which the children can read 
and should be permitted to read. Again, of course, it is a problem of 
educating the children, as I said, eventually to permit them to make 


their own judgments with regard to what they do read and what they 
do think. 


Mr. Katven: I think that we can all agree that the censor in the 
family is likely both to be less dangerous, because his range of opera- 
tions is less great, and likely to be more sympathetic and more exposed 
to humanizing influences, as Mr. Llewellyn said. 

The one idea very current in proposals for censorship in this area, 
and it is made very explicit in the report of the Gathings Committee, 
is the proposal that there be self-regulation by industry or self-regula- 
tion by consumer groups. We have seen a good deal of that in the past. 
The Catholic Legion of Decency is perhaps the most notable example. 
But I wonder what your views are on moving to an intermediate group 


between the family and the state as an agency of control for this sort 
of thing. 


Mr. Lrewettyn: I have heard of fairly effective neighborhood groups 
of the parent-teacher type which got themselves together to squeeze 
local newsdealers, movie houses, and the like in regard to putting 
on only stuff that they thought was worth having. I have heard that 
referred to as extremely successful over, however, relatively short 
periods. I like the idea myself. I like it for two reasons. I will not 
spend time on them, but the best reason is that anybody in charge of 
that really gets in touch with what his children do or do not read and 
do or do not see; and this business of taking it all on hearsay instead 


of being a part of the “gang” is, I think, not so hot in the whole 
educational field. 
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_ Mr. Fautuaser: I would like to mention a very simple technique 
which seems to be rather successful, at least on the university level. 
here are these cinema clubs in which the showing of a movie takes 
place, and the audience will then proceed to criticize it afterward. 
‘This is certainly an educational process, and there does not seem to 
9€ any reason why this cannot be conducted on a neighborhood level, 
pecially in the high schools, I think. Courses could be set up along 
these lines in which the student himself would be building up his 
own judgment, critical senses, that he ought to be using. That is, 
think, a very good technique. 


~ Mr. Liewettyn: It is the same critical judgment which you need 
im the political field. 

Mr. Fautuaser: Right. In fact, you solve the problem on this local 
level, and the problem on the state level is, to some extent at least, 
solved, although it is a long-run solution and not the solution to the 
problem which faces us at the moment. 


Mr. Katven: I would find myself a good deal less optimistic than 
ither of you about the direction in which voluntary group control 
measures are likely to go. It seems to me that the direction in which 
they go is toward becoming very powerful groups—groups of consider- 
able boycott power—and that the end result is something only slightly 
less tolerable—if at all tolerable—than if controlled by the state itself. 
In one sense it is worse than state control, because it is harder to 
find out who in fact is doing the controlling. It is hard to get data 
on this sort of thing. You do, as with the movies, get a completely 
explicitly organized set of private controls, but beneath, all over 
our society, other types of control in anonymous fashion are operating. 
I must say that I cannot go along with any support for that type of 
thing. 

Let me in the minutes that remain to us, move to what may pro- 
vide the acid test for our tolerance or intolerance of censorship. Since, 
again, the emergence of the Nazis, the Nazi techniques, a great ques- 
tion has been racial propaganda. Llewellyn, can you speak briefly to 
the censorship in that perhaps the best of all possible cases for cen- 
sorship? 


Mr. Liewettyn: All I can say is that to me hate propaganda over 
the radio and the like is of the same nature as any other type of 
political propaganda—peculiarly vicious, because it is the kind of 
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thing which would turn into a one-party system if it got a chance— 
but I still am not for putting it down. 


Mr. Katven: We have tried briefly today to survey various aspects 
of the problem of censorship in American life. We have, in the time 
allowed, been able to touch only on three of those aspects. We have 
hoped to show, first, that censorship is an old problem and that it is 
a harder problem than it has generally been taken to be, that the case 
against censorship is not as overwhelming as thought, and that there 
are real risks entailed in opposing censorship. I would conclude only 
with the observation that it has been our tradition, and I think a wise 
and noble tradition, to go ahead and take those risks, knowing that 
they exist. 


ST 
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“THE voice of dissent must be heard,” Henry Ford is said to have 
written in his will. To many people abroad—and some in America 
so—the old millionaire’s injunction will have a quavery, antique 
und, like some tinny, aged, Model-T Ford on the streamlined high- 
way of American conformity. Reading in its newspapers of Con- 
sressional investigations, Europe today shakes in its boots for us. 
pposition, it is believed, has been silenced in this republic. Americans 
lve sweating in a blanket of fear. Nobody dares speak out against 
urrent tendencies; each man is in terror of his neighbour or of the 
cupant of the next desk. There is a one-party press, reinforced by 
adio, television, and movies. If any man speaks out, he is a hero, 
isking martyrdom for his ideas. The country, by and large, consists 
f a mass of docile slaves and a few such heroes and stalwarts whose 
vords ring out in the silence. 

I need not add details to this picture, which is doubtless a familiar 
one. We Americans do not have to read the foreign press to be aware 
of the likeness in which we are cast: we see it reflected in the eyes of 
oreign visitors, who begin to look at us curiously whenever we criticise 
erica, as though to say, “Are you not afraid to speak openly?” If 
we continue to express our opinions, we are set down as peculiar, not 
typical, in short, as un-American. The European view of the American 
ppositionist coincides, in other words, with the view of the Un- 
merican Committee. 

Unfortunately, things are not as simple as our sympathisers believe. 
f by dissent you mean communism or fellow-travelling, then it is 
uite true that it is dangerous to dissent in America today. Even to 
ave been a communist or an organisational fellow-traveller at some 
ime in the past is dangerous, especially if you teach in a college or 
ork for a government agency or for the movies or the radio— 
angerous, that is, unless you have recanted in public. But when people 
oday, in America as well as abroad, say that the voice of opposition 


 * Originally presented on the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
(see The Listener, May 14, 1953). 
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has been silenced over here, they are not referring to communists or 
fellow-travellers. They mean that old-fashioned liberal opinion is afraid | 
to make itself heard. \ 

This is false, and anyone who believes it is in no position to under-_ 
stand the current American situation or the nature of American con- | 
formity. This myth itself is a product of stereotyped thinking, the 
special stereotype of conventional liberalism. The idea of a tiny, coura- | 
geous minority reduced to whispering its thoughts is very congenial 
to the present-day liberal mind, which likes to think of itself as be- 
leaguered, surrounded, without friends or allies, brave and yet timorous_ 
—for of course it has to be timorous, since it is the voice of the little 
people everywhere. A person who is not fearful is not regarded as a 
true liberal in America today; not to be fearful when fear is in the 
air is really rather undemocratic. Well-to-do liberals gather in expen- 
sive apartments to eat heavy meals and drink cognac and commiserate 
with each other on the atmosphere of fear. To show just the right 
degree of well-modulated anxiety about current trends is a democratic 
ceremonial. Satire, contempt, and anger strike the wrong note; they 
suggest that the speaker is not properly fearful of the consequences of 
free speaking. The hero of the liberal magazines is always described, , 
virtuously, as an “outspoken critic” of something or other, as though. 
to be a silent critic were the normal state of man. Conventional liberals; 
and the magazines that represent them share the flattering belief that: 
they are alone in expressing the opinions they hold, opinions which} 
are being voiced, in fact, from the pulpits of churches, from radio) 
and television round tables, from the colleges and the judiciary; and,, 
above all, in multitudinous editorials from the enlightened magazine: 
press. 

Take the question of Senator McCarthy. No respectable magazine! 
in America supports McCarthy’s activities. He has been criticised by? 
Time, by The New Yorker, by the liberal fortnightly The Reporter,, 
by the liberal weeklies, The Nation and The New Republic, by the: 
Jesuit weekly America, by the lay Catholic weekly Commonweal, by 
The Christian Science Monitor, not to mention the big conservative 
newspapers and the monthly magazines. It may well be argued that 
this criticism is not effective. The point is, however, that it has been| 
made repeatedly, and particularly in the weekly magazines that} 
traditionally correct and analyse the news issuing from the daily press., 

The weekly magazines in America have always specialised in dissent., 
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This might be socialist, progressive, populist, or it might, as in recent 
ears with The Nation and The New Republic, merely express a cer- 
in fretfulness with the way things were going. Humour, in the old 
weekly magazines like the original Life and Judge, was a kind of 

issent, even if a mechanical or feeble one—it gave another view of 
life and made a butt of the topical. The New Yorker, in its cartoons 
ind editorials, belongs in this line. It campaigned for world-govern- 
ment and against noise in the Grand Central Station; it deflates 
advertising slogans and speaks, in a tone of humorous protest, for the 
shrunken individualist inside the business suit. This is the perennial 
dissent of the middle-class married man against the world of things 
and women—the world of New Yorker advertising. In its curious 
bway, even Time is a dissenting magazine: its distortion of normal syn- 
ax reveals this, and its angular treatment of the news, which generally 
appears in its pages in a twisted, ductile state, like a Modigliani woman. 
he quest for novel presentation in Time involves a rejection of the 
ordinary ways of looking at events; the idea of the news behind the 
ews implies a notion of otherness behind the mere visible. Time, 
at bottom, is a magazine of cranks and fantasts coated with success: 
recent long article proving that Gnosticism was responsible for the 
last ten centuries of troubles illustrates the point well. Newsweek, in 
its turn, was a dissent from Time—another slanting, in a more con- 
servative direction, a different inside story. The Reporter, a fortnightly, 
is a cross between Time and The Nation. 

This characteristic of the weekly magazines becomes more evident 
f you compare them to the monthly magazines, Harper’s and the 
Atlantic, on the one hand, and to the sober daily press, the New York 
Times, and the Herald Tribune, on the other. In the monthly maga- 
zines and in the sober press everything is normal and orderly and 

ecently representative, if dull. The weekly magazines are all aberrant; 
hey style news and opinion to achieve a certain standard derangement 

f reality. 

If dissent, then, is vented weekly, in one form or another, in the 
leading American magazines, what is lacking? Why does the belief 
persist that criticism is being stifled in this country? The truth, at its 
implest, I think, is that people, not just liberal intellectuals, but 
Benary liberal people, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and so on, are made 
restless at seeing their own opinions mirrored week after week in the 
journals that are written for them. What they object to is not lack of 
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hes 
agreement with their own political conclusions but the sense of 
mechanical repetition that drones. from those familiar pages. Many | 
liberal people during the presidential campaign, for example, actuall ray 
preferred to read the press of the opposition, not just to find out what 
the extreme right was saying but in the hope of reading something 4 
they had not read before. What they are missing today is not political 
virtue but political thought. 

Take the case of Senator McCarthy again. Here is a man who has | 
been prominently displayed on the public stage for the past four years. 
He has excited loathing as well as partisanship, but in all the criticism | 
that has been published of him only two recent articles have appeared | 
—one in Commentary, one in The New Leader—that have tried to 
examine him seriously either as a man or a phenomenon. The Newa! 
York Times, I am told, declined to review McCarthy’s own book, 
McCarthyism, on the ground that it might spread his ideas. But of 
course his “ideas” are in full circulation, while no real ideas about him | 
—what sort of man this is, what forces formed him, what forces in 
respectable society are behind him, how these forces can be countered | 
—are discussed in the very magazines that oppose him. McCarthy’s | 
apologists insist that most of his attackers do not know a thing about) 
him. This is true, though there is a great deal of information available, 
much of it on public record, not only about him but about his asso- 
ciates and sponsors. But the liberal magazines, old and new, prefer to 
treat him as a nightmare and thereby heighten the helpless terror} 
of their readers, who have already been conditioned to pure rinse 
as a substitute for thought in politics. | 

Or take Senator Taft. Sporadic glimpses have been offered of him,, 
some of them very revealing. But the political evolution of this curious j 
and contradictory man has never been traced, and no magazine seems} 
to exist today that is capable of fostering in its readers more than} 
flickering interest in what Senator Taft is really like. This sort off 
elementary interest, a humanistic curiosity, is dying, even among! 
readers; they are ceasing to remember what such an interest was. Take: 
the McCarran Act. It has been the target of many “fine editorials,” but! 
when the French crew of the Liberté was refused shore leave, no maga- 
zine editor was moved to send a reporter down to the docks to get the} 
kind of human-interest story that the old-fashioned crusading editor 
would have commissioned as a matter of course. The whole subject off 
Europe, similarly, has fallen into neglect, except for those “zones” in} 


men, apparently—to judge by ae ageee cks 
n the rudiments of curiosity about the world around: ae 


= Biers you can read articles fescue some Senne in 
(how a certain factory works or discoveries-in-hormones). Un- 
mately, Fortune’s articles mostly read like publicity brochures. 
worship of fact and homely inquisitiveness that legend attributes 


cologised world. The Luce publications profit from the absence of ae 
ru reporting by hiring men of talent to produce clever arrangements — 
‘synthetic or plastic “facts.” Life purports to give a picture of 
ary life, which is really a series of carefully contrived, posed stills 
proffer a depthless intimacy, like the advertisements showing a — 

y hostess at home. And Time satisfies its readers’ craving for 
ity by creating a pseudo-reality, the pretended inside knowledge I 
e mentioned, which is really a kind of processing of facts garnered 
researchers and interwoven with the opinions of Time's editors. 
d, aside from the slanting given a story on principle, the Time. 
thod itself, with its division of labour and anonymity, makes ac-. 
wracy difficult. Time’s account of an event is often bewilderingly 
different from the experience of anyone who was present on the scene. 
“The liberal weeklies, in the old days, attempted to furnish their 
readers with the true histories of events that were being falsified by 
the “nought” press. Today, the liberal magazines, imagining them- 
es under fire, are mainly concerned with security. An anxiety not 
ve aid and comfort to the enemy drives them to suppress, like 
nilitary censors, any facts or ideas that might tend to support the 
memiy’s side. This means, in practice, that they will hire hack writers 
| preference to writers of independent habits; the hack writer does 
jot object to having his pieces cut and rewritten, and by his very 
ure he is docile to the editor’s demands. The story the editor wishes 
him to write is already formed in his mind before he undertakes his 
research. And the growing practice of editorial “collaboration” in 
jagazines of ali kinds, that is, of mapping out the story with the 
thor or saad before sending him out into the field, ensures con- 


es have. not been suppressed by the major 
nave bec sorbed by it. The non-communist left, of es 
sed to be heard only a few years ago, has silently melted aw 
of its members have relinquished either the belief in a 
socialism or the hope of achieving it in any discernible fi 
ican prosperity has silenced economic protest. The real dissi¢ 
our period in America is the activity of thought. itself, _reb 
against the constraints of idées recwes and platitudes. Facts, in so 
-— as they support thought, in so far as they are obstinately real, h 
~- become dissident also, that is, positively rebellious against the 
~ strictures imposed on them. = 
And the greatest menace to free journalism in Amoi ‘today i 
Senator McCarthy or Representative Velde—whatever may be sa 
them in other connections. It is the conceptualised picture of the 
that governs our present-day journalism like some unseen autocra 
The reader, in this view, is a person stupider than the editor, whom 
the editor both fears and patronises. He plays the same. rol 
child plays in the American home and school, the role of an inferior 
being who must nevertheless be propitiated. “What our readers 
take” is the watchword of every. magazine, right, left, or centre, o 
small or large circulation. When an article today is adulterated, this 
is not done out of respect for the editor’s prejudices (which might 
least give us an individualistic and eccentric journalism), but in defe 
ence to the reader’s averageness and supposed stupidity. The 
of giving offence to some hyporketes) dolt and the fear of creating ai 
misunderstanding have replaced the fear of advertisers’ reprisals.; 
in this sense, indeed, we have a one-party press, a press nuled by 
the unseen reader. This sovereign cannot be dislodged, like a living! 
“politician, because he is a mere construct. He is more powerful thar 
“. any senator because he includes every senator in himself by definitic 
“And this picture of the reader is a truly undemocratic one, for wher 
the editor of a magazine accepts it he denies the premise of equali 
the only premise on which free communication between. human | i 
can be carried on. 


